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This  is  the  story  of  a  Church  that  grew 
out  of  nothing,  and  nothing  is  a  good 
thing  to  start  with.  Out  of  nothing 
God  created  the  world.  He  must  have 
wanted  to  create  the  world  or  He 
wouldn’t  have  done  it,  and  our  little 
group  in  Orleans  on  Cape  Cod  surely 
wanted  a  Church. 

There  was  a  need  for  it  too.  The 
nearest  all-year-round  Episcopal 
Church  was  twenty  miles  away.  We  wanted  it,  we  thought 
about  it,  we  talked  about  it,  we  prayed  for  it,  and  the  group, 
when  one  stopped  to  think  about  it,  was  pretty  large.  It  in¬ 
cluded  those  who  had  lived  here  long  bfefpix,  us,  people  who 
had  wanted  a  Church  and  had  prayed  fgr:  it ;  but  time  took 
them  into  the  realm  of  timelessness  before  they  had  seen  the 
answer  to  their  prayers.  We  felt  their  influence  from  the 
beginning,  and  we  have  felt  it  every  day  ever  since  —  the 
encompassing  love  of  our  own  Cloud  of  Witnesses  in  the 
Communion  of  our  own  Saints.  The  rest  of  us  were  a  group  of 
friends  who  had  known  one  another  for  years,  and  some¬ 
times  we  think  that  the  spirit  of  friendliness  which  has 
characterized  the  Church  from  the  beginning  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  conceived  in  friendliness. 


Two  of  the  members  of  the  group  were  a  writer  and  his 
wife  who  had  recently  moved  from  New  York  because  they 
were  tired  of  the  city.  They  started  life  anew  with  no  money 
and  no  plans,  in  a  house  that  was  the  eyesore  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  It  was  in  a  lonely  hollow,  a  mile  or  two  from  any¬ 
where.  It  was  ugly,  it  was  falling  to  pieces,  it  was  even  re¬ 
puted  to  harbor  a  ghost. 

The  writer’s  wife  remarked  one  day  to  her  husband,  “I’m 
going  to  buy  that  house.’’ 

“You  must  be  crazy!  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it?’’ 

“I  am  going  to  live  in  it.’’ 

“Well,  I  won’t  live  there!’’  said  her  husband. 

“All  right!  Then  I’ll  live  there  alone.’’ 

The  husband  has  learned  from  experience  that  in  an  argu¬ 
ment  of  this  sort,  the  best  compromise  is  to  submit.  He  sub¬ 
mitted  in  this  case.  It  was  the  best  thing  he  ever  did. 

Not  many  years  before,  the  husband  had  joined  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  and  he  had  the  zeal  of  a  convert;  and  yet  it  was 
neither  he  nor  his  wife  who  took  the  decisive  step.  They 
talked  over  the  feasibility  of  starting  a  Church  and  decided  it 
was  impossible.  There  is  so  much  paraphernalia  in  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  —  altar  and  altar  hangings,  vestments  and 
candles  and  crosses,  prayer  books,  acolytes,  kneeling  pads,  a 
priest. 

So  they  gave  up  the  idea,  and  as  soon  as  they  gave  it  up, 
something  happened.  They  mentioned  their  regret  to  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  group,  a  woman  who  had  run  a  successful  girls’ 
camp  for  years,  and  whom  no  obstacle  had  ever  daunted. 

“What  do  you  mean,  it’s  impossible  to  start  a  Church?  We 
don’t  need  a  minister  to  read  Morning  Prayer  and  we  can  use 
the  camp  auditorium  for  the  services.  Whitsunday,  it  seems 
to  me,’’  she  went  on,  “would  be  the  best  day  in  the  year  to 
have  our  first  service.  Whitsunday,  you  remember,  was  the 
birthday  of  the  Church.’’ 

So  on  Whitsunday,  June  4,  1933,  we  held  our  first  service. 
There  was  a  piano  in  the  auditorium  and  one  of  our  number 


could  play  it.  Another  had  carved  a  lovely  cross.  Another 
made  kneeling  cushions  out  of  rag  carpet  stuffed  with  hay. 
An  antique  pine  dressing-table  made  an  admirable  altar.  Our 
altar  rail  was  a  section  of  a  weather-beaten  rail  fence. 

The  converted  writer  was  selected  to  read  the  service  be¬ 
cause,  being  a  writer,  it  was  assumed  that  he  could  read  aloud 
and  even  possibly  give  a  little  talk.  He  was  not  so  sure  about 
it.  In  fact,  he  was  scared  to  death.  The  rector  of  St.  hfary  s  in 
Barnstable  sent  over  a  cassock  and  a  cotta  with  the  message, 

We  11  be  praying  for  you  but,  as  your  service  starts  at  10:30 

and  ours  starts  at  11:00,  don’t  expect  results  for  half  an 
hour.” 

So  the  seventeen  of  us  lifted  our  voices  in  thanksgiving  and 
praise  and  prayer  to  the  accompaniment  of  lapping  lake 
waters  and  the  sound  of  the  sea  wind  blowing  through  the 
pines.  The  catbirds,  who  praise  God  in  their  lovely  fashion 
every  moment  of  their  lives,  gave  us  help  in  our  singing,  and 
we  needed  it.  We  have  held  consecutive  Sunday  services  from 
that  day  to  this.  Starting  on  Whitsunday,  it  was  inevitable 
that  we  should  have  called  ourselves  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  sight  of  our  beautifully  weathered  altar 
rail,  unused  except  on  the  very  rare  occasions  when  we  could 
find  a  visiting  priest,  that  made  vivid  the  need  of  a  permanent 
minister.  Of  course,  we  couldn’t  afford  to  hire  one,  so  six 
months  after  our  first  service,  the  man  who  read  the  prayers 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Boston  to  see  the  bishop  and  to  find  out 
if  something  could  be  done  about  it.  He  came  back  licensed  as 
a  lay  reader  and  with  permission  to  study  at  home  for  the 
ministry,  reporting  from  time  to  time  to  the  dean  of  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Theological  School.  He  was  in  his  sixtieth  year. 

With  the  approach  of  winter,  our  small  group  dwindled  to 
eight  or  ten.  The  girls’  camp  was  closed.  The  lay  reader  and 
his  wife  had  been  making  repairs  as  best  they  could  to  their 
tumbled-down  domicile,  and  they  discovered  that  one  of  the 
rooms  had  originally  been  the  deck  house  and  galley  of  a  ship 


—  the  clipper  Orissa,  built  for  the  California  gold  rush.  These 
ships  were  over-sparred  because  they  raced  around  the  Horn 
to  see  which  could  enter  first  the  Golden  Gate  of  San 
Francisco.  The  Orissa,  like  many  another  person,  paid  the 
penalty  of  her  vaulting  ambition.  She  was  caught  in  a  sleet 
storm  off  Nauset  beach.  Her  rigging  became  coated  with  ice 
and  she  capsized,  never  to  rise  again. 

This  was  a  very  opportune  wreck  for  the  people  who  lived 
in  the  house.  Their  family  was  growing  and  they  needed 
another  room.  So  after  the  Orissa  had  broken  up,  they  went 
down  to  the  beach  with  their  oxen  and  their  neighbors, 
brought  up  the  deck  house,  and  added  it  to  their  home.  For 
over  eighty  years,  it  had  been  anchored  on  the  land,  serving 
a  purely  domestic  purpose.  It  was  an  interesting  room,  still 
thoroughly  nautical,  with  walls  slanting  inward  and  a  roof 
curving  over,  so  that  one  was  lucky  if  he  didn’t  feel  qualms 
of  seasickness  as  he  stepped  into  it.  They  found  a  deck  house, 
but  they  didn’t  find  a  ghost.  This  was  a  matter  of  regret  to 
the  lay  reader.  As  a  literary  man,  he  was  very  fond  of  ghosts 
and  he  had  never  seen  one. 

In  this  room  the  little  group  met  faithfully  every  Sunday 
morning  to  worship  God.  The  lay  reader  vested  in  the 
kitchen.  The  household  cats  accompanied  him  as  he  marched 
ceremoniously  into  the  galley.  We  had  no  musical  instrument 
and  with  the  opening  hymn,  the  more  musical  of  the  cats  left. 
After  the  service,  the  little  group  met  in  the  adjacent  living 
room,  lighted  their  cigarettes,  looked  at  one  another  with 
glowing  eyes,  and  said,  “Wasn’t  it  wonderful!’’ 

In  any  enterprise,  praise  or  blame  is  apt  to  attach  itself  un¬ 
duly  to  the  nominal  leader,  but  the  democratic  process  is  more 
pervasive  than  we  think.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
decision  to  take  the  plunge  and  have  services  in  the  girls’ 
camp  didn’t  come  primarily  from  the  lay  reader  or  his  wife, 
and  when  the  lay  reader  went  to  Boston  to  see  the  bishop,  it 
was  the  need  of  the  situation  that  took  him  there  rather  than 
any  personal  desire.  To  become  a  minister  was  the  last  thing 


he  thought  could  ever  happen  to  him.  In  fact,  he  was  scared 
to  death  of  ministers,  and  always  had  been. 

His  curious  fate  was  vivid  in  his  mind  as  he  presided  at  the 
first  business  meeting  of  the  group.  As  minister,  he  visualized 
himself  running  around  with  duplex  envelopes  in  both  hands, 
asking  people  to  contribute  to  the  Church.  He  pictured  an 
endless  series  of  chicken  suppers  in  which  the  parishioners 
donated  the  chickens  and  cooked  their  own  chickens  and 
paid  75^  for  the  privilege  of  eating  the  chickens  they  had 
given.  And  as  he  was  thinking  of  these  things,  his  musings 
were  interrupted  by  a  remark  from  a  woman  in  the  group. 

What  I  hate  about  Church  is  that  they’re  always  hound¬ 
ing  you  for  money.” 

Before  he  realized  it,  a  motion  was  passed  unanimously 
that  in  our  venture  of  faith  we  would  never  ask  anyone  for  a 
cent.  In  this  simple  way  was  determined  the  policy  of  the 
Church,  which  we  have  never  deviated  from.  Of  course,  we 
have  offerings  at  the  services  and  whenever  we  need  money 
we  make  a  general  appeal,  but  the  approach  is  never  personal. 
Indeed,  our  vestrymen  make  it  a  point  of  honor  not  to  notice 
the  amount  that  individuals  put  into  the  alms  bason.  Later 
the  custom  grew  up  of  using  ginger  jars  for  special  funds  and 
the  Church  is  affectionately  known  as  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Ginger  jar. 

With  the  passage  of  years,  we  have  become  almost  super¬ 
stitious  about  money.  We  cannot  help  believing  that  only 
contributions  that  come  from  the  heart  carry  a  blessing  with 
them,  and  this  is  equally  true  of  everything  we  do  for  the 
Church.  If,  for  example,  there  is  a  loose  shutter  which  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  a  walloping  window  blind,  it  is  much 
better  for  a  member  to  notice  this  himself  and  fix  it  than  to 
have  the  minister  ask  him  to  do  so.  Deep  in  all  of  us,  there  is 
an  instinctive  resentment  against  coercion.  It  would  seem 
that  coercion  is  not  only  bad  Christianity  —  it  is  bad  psy¬ 
chology  as  well. 

The  second  summer  found  us  again  in  the  girls’  camp  and 


the  second  winter  found  us  again  in  the  ship’s  cabin.  But 
our  numbers  were  growing  and  it  was  necessary  for  us  to 
find  a  permanent,  all-year-round  Church  home.  In  this  emer¬ 
gency,  we  discovered  a  beautiful  barrel-vaulted  room.  It  was 
over  a  doughnut  shop  in  the  center  of  town,  and  while  we 
worshipped  there  we  were  known  as  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Doughnut.  It  was  a  little  disquieting  during  the  service  to 
hear  the  clatter  of  dishes  and  to  sniff  the  appetizing  smell  of 
frying  oysters. 

We  thought  that  we  would  remain  over  the  doughnut  shop 
forever,  and  then  a  rumor  started  that  the  building  was  not 
safe.  This  rumor  was  unfounded  because  the  building  stands 
triumphantly  even  unto  the  present  day,  but  parents  didn’t 
want  to  send  their  children  to  a  Church  where  the  floor  went 
jiggle-jiggle. 

We  had  reached  a  major  crisis  in  our  Church  life.  Spiritu¬ 
ally  we  were  all  dressed  up,  with  no  place  to  go.  A  meeting 
was  called  and  it  was  decided  to  go  ahead,  even  if  we  had  to 
worship  in  a  tent.  The  lay  reader  and  his  wife  offered  as  much 
land  adjacent  to  their  home  as  might  be  needed  for  Church 
purposes.  We  had  $600  in  the  Church  treasury,  and  having 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  bishop  to  our  prospective  enter¬ 
prise,  we  went  ahead.  We  still  maintained  our  original  prin¬ 
ciple  of  not  asking  anyone  personally  for  contributions.  We 
decided  that  if  we  didn’t  have  money  for  seats,  we’d  stand  up, 
and  if  we  didn’t  have  money  for  windows,  we’d  have  canvas 
frames  instead. 

Immediately  things  began  to  happen.  Members  of  the 
Church  gave  their  services.  Neighbors,  belonging  to  other 
Church  organizations  or  to  none  at  all,  offered  to  help.  Un¬ 
solicited  contributions  began  to  come  to  us.  We  were  fortu¬ 
nate  in  numbering  among  our  members  craftsmen  and  artists, 
men  and  women  who  knew  materials  and  how  to  use  them. 
Others,  who  had  had  no  experience  with  their  hands,  sur¬ 
prised  themselves  by  discovering  the  things  that  they  could 
do.  One  of  our  members,  an  artist  and  craftsman,  in  consulta- 


tion  with  the  rest  of  us,  made  a  cardboard  model  of  the 
church.  We  got  old  beams  from  the  Chequesett  Inn  in 
Wellfleet  which  had  been  wrecked  by  a  storm.  We  discovered 
a  superannuated  Methodist  minister  seventy-five  years  old 
who  was  a  carpenter  by  avocation  and  who  understood  old 
fashioned  beaming,  which  has  become  almost  a  lost  art.  One 
of  our  number  presented  us  with  an  old  fanlight  from  a  de¬ 
molished  mansion  on  Beacon  Hill  and  with  handmade  cypress 
shingles  from  South  Carolina.  The  door  came  from  Chelsea, 
Massachusetts,  and  the  old  latch  from  Pennsylvania. 

We  all  know  how  any  building  operation  attracts  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  country.  We  were  far  from  any  town,  and  to  see 
this  nondescript  looking  building,  eighteen  feet  by  twenty- 
four,  going  up,  with  a  score  of  people,  men  and  women, 
working  on  it  and  having  fun,  couldn’t  fail  to  create  remark. 
Everybody  stopped  to  see  what  we  were  doing  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  and  answer  that  almost  always  followed  was  something 
like  a  litany. 

“What  are  you  building?” 

“We’re  building  a  Church.” 

“What  can  I  do  to  help?” 

And  we  would  tell  them.  We  told  the  first  person  who 
asked  this  question  that  we  needed  seats.  He  turned  out  to  be 
the  president  of  a  college  with  an  attic  full  of  obsolescent 
chairs.  We  told  the  second  person  that  we  needed  a  musical 
instrument,  and  she  turned  out  to  be  a  woman  who  had  two 
pianos  in  her  home.  And  so  it  went,  with  everything  we 
needed  tumbling  toward  us  as  though  we  were  living  in  a 
world  of  enchantment. 

Ground  was  broken  on  July  11,  1935-  One  month  later  we 
held  our  first  service.  Designed  to  seat  fifty  people,  sixty-five 
overflowed  it  at  the  first  service,  and  on  the  following  Sun¬ 
day,  at  two  services,  the  attendance  numbered  a  hundred 
twenty-two.  On  the  day  before  the  first  service,  a  stranger 
accosted  our  lay  reader. 

“I’m  a  clergyman.  What  can  I  do  to  help?” 


In  this  seemingly  miraculous  way,  we  were  enabled  to 
start  our  Church  life  in  our  new  building  with  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  Holy  Communion.  And  there  was  another  incident 
which,  in  the  old  days,  would  have  been  considered  a  real 
miracle.  A  group  of  us  were  gloating  over  our  little  Church, 
as  a  bride  and  groom  might  gloat  over  the  new  home  they 
were  about  to  occupy;  and,  suddenly,  while  we  gloated,  there 
appeared  out  of  the  sky  an  enormous  white  dove.  He  came  to 
rest  on  the  ridge  pole.  He  nodded  his  head  and  preened  his 
feathers  and  blinked  his  coral  eyes  and  gave  us  his  blessing  in 
dove  language.  Then  he  flew  over  to  the  lay  reader’s  house 
and  blessed  that  also  before  he  flew  away. 

So  we  had  our  Church  and,  as  we  look  back  on  it,  it  must 
have  looked  funny  —  a  nondescript  little  building  sticking 
up  in  the  air  from  a  tangle  of  briers.  If  it  hadn’t  had  a  cross  on 
it,  no  one  would  have  known  what  it  was.  Three  or  four 
flimsy  wooden  steps  led  from  the  door  into  the  brier 
patch. 

The  lay  reader  was  looking  at  these  steps  rather  ruefully 
one  morning  when  a  man  appeared  from  nowhere. 

“I’m  a  landscape  architect  and  I  want  to  help  you.  I  have 
a  plan  for  landscaping  the  grounds  and  making  a  flagstone 
terrace,  and  my  only  charge  will  be  for  the  actual  labor  in¬ 
volved.  The  cost  will  be  $60.’’ 

“But  we  haven’t  got  $60,’’  the  lay  reader  answered,  “and 
it’s  our  policy  never  to  run  into  debt.’’ 

The  postman  happened  to  arrive  as  he  was  speaking  and  in 
the  mail  was  a  hundred  dollar  contribution  to  the  Church. 
The  local  lumber  dealer  donated  the  necessary  flagstones,  and 
that’s  the  way  we  got  our  terrace  and  our  general  landscape 
scheme. 

The  Church  was  lighted  with  candles  for  the  same  reason 
that  candles  lighted  the  early  Christian  Church  — -  we  didn’t 
have  anything  else.  But  the  light  was  so  lovely  from  them 
that  we  decided  not  to  profane  that  light  with  electricity, 
and  we  never  have.  It’s  quite  a  chore  lighting  over  two 


hundred  candles  for  our  midnight  service,  for  example,  on 
Christmas  Eve,  but  the  result  is  worth  it. 

We  all  felt  that  it  savored  of  inhospitality  to  have  God’s 
house  locked  against  any  of  His  children  who  might  come  to 
seek  His  succour.  It  was  easy  for  us  to  observe  a  policy  of  the 
open  door  because  we  had  no  lock  on  it.  But  we  went  even 
further.  If  we  had  an  open  door,  why  not  have  it  really  open? 
So  we  hooked  it  back  and,  weather  permitting,  it  has  been 
open  day  and  night  ever  since.  Many  people  stop  to  visit  us, 
invited  by  the  open  door.  Even  at  night,  and  late  at  night, 
people  come  to  the  Church  for  rest  and  prayer  and  meditation. 
The  glow  of  the  altar  with  its  votive  light  in  front  of  the 
cross  can  be  seen  from  the  road  and  gives  somewhat  the  effect 
of  an  old-world  shrine,  rather  unexpected  to  run  across  in 
puritan  New  England. 

The  open  door  attracted  guests  we  hadn’t  counted  on.  A 
tom  cat,  belonging  to  a  neighbor,  loves  to  take  siestas  in  the 
bishop’s  chair.  Possibly  he  is  a  bishop  among  tom  cats.  Our 
own  cats  have  been  known  to  bring  in  mice  and  lay  them  as 
votive  offerings  at  the  feet  of  the  minister.  Spinnaker,  our 
dog,  sometimes  appears  at  early  Communion.  He  lies  motion¬ 
less  on  the  chancel,  his  nose  pointing  directly  at  the  altar,  and 
the  human  communicants  step  carefully  around  him.  Quite 
by  accident,  the  minister’s  wife  got  interested  in  goats,  those 
wonderful  creatures  who  have  been  a  friend  of  man  from  the 
beginning  and  who  are  just  coming  into  their  own  in  our 
modern  economy.  Goats  are  pagans.  Pan  was  their  first  papa. 
On  rare  occasions  they  wander  into  Church,  but  we  suspect 
that  they  come  in  a  slightly  mocking  spirit. 

We  confess  that  we  have  become  a  little  superstitious  about 
inanimate  things.  This  building,  constructed  by  our  own 
hands,  gives  back  in  gentle  emanations  something  of  the  love 
it  absorbed  while  it  was  being  built.  There  is  hardly  anything 
connected  with  the  Church  that  doesn’t  suggest  a  personality 
—  the  pews  designed  and  made  by  us,  and  often  carved  by 
the  people  who  gave  them,  the  sconces,  the  hymn  boards,  the 
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candle  coronas,  the  processional  crosses,  the  panes  in  our 
windows,  as  bubbly  and  as  delicately  tinted  as  the  old  panes 
on  Beacon  Hill,  our  altar  and  altar  hangings  and  vestments  — 
all  of  these  things  represent  the  kind  of  work  with  heart  and 
hand  that  money  cannot  buy. 

We  have  been  fortunate,  too,  in  the  gifts  that  have  come  to 
us.  The  dove  window  in  the  transcept  came  from  the  first  St. 
John’s  Church  in  Jamaica  Plain,  Massachusetts,  which  was 
torn  down  over  a  hundred  years  ago.  A  friend  found  it  in  an 
antique  shop  on  the  Cape.  The  Della  Robbia  placque  was 
bequeathed  to  a  small  Church  on  Cape  Cod  without  specify¬ 
ing  what  Church.  The  executor  of  the  estate  happened  to  be  a 
summer  parishioner.  The  memorial  lectern  was  a  gift,  but  it 
was  also  designed  and  made  by  our  own  people.  The  primitive 
crucifix  on  the  rood  beam  was  carved  by  a  blind  man,  an  un¬ 
trained  Italian  laborer  who  lost  his  eyesight  in  an  explosion 
many  years  ago.  The  boat  on  another  beam  hung  originally 
above  the  altar  of  a  Church  in  Holland.  It  was  made  by  fisher¬ 
men  as  a  thank-offering  for  being  saved  from  a  storm.  The  oak 
inlay  in  our  altar  posts  came  from  St.  Peter’s  Church  in 
the  Forest  of  Arden  and  dates  from  1662.  Our  chalice,  made 
by  Russian  peasants,  was  used  for  a  hundred  years  or  more 
in  a  Greek  Orthodox  Church  and  our  ciborium  from  Spain 
goes  back  to  the  thirteenth  century. 

Our  numbers  continued  to  grow.  In  our  original  group  was 
a  large  proportion  of  non-Episcopalians,  but  as  the  news  got 
around  that  there  was  an  Episcopal  Church  in  town,  Episco¬ 
palians  came  out  from  their  hiding  places.  The  lay  reader  has 
a  theory  that  you  can  always  find  a  certain  number  of  Epis¬ 
copalians  everywhere,  if  you  look  for  them  carefully.  They 
hide  under  leaves.  A  prominent  prelate  once  remarked  in  a 
sermon,  “Episcopalians  are  widely  disseminated.  You  will 
find  them  everywhere,  even  in  jail.’’ 

After  they  came  out  of  their  hiding  places,  they  stayed  out. 
They  stuck.  They  never  missed  a  service.  They  wouldn’t  have 
deserted  the  little  Church  of  a  Sunday  if  the  Archbishop  of 


Canterbury  had  been  preaching  in  the  next  village.  Small, 
humble,  funny  looking,  and  with  no  minister,  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  yet  their  parish  Church.  And  they  had 
children  and  so  did  the  non-Episcopalians  —  and  the  first 
thing  we  knew  we  had  a  Sunday  school. 

It  was  impracticable  to  have  the  Sunday  school  meet  in  the 
lay  reader  s  home,  so  the  next  building  indicated  was  a  Sun¬ 
day  school  building.  We  planned  it,  twenty  by  thirty,  along 
the  lines  of  a  Cape  Cod  house,  and  again  we  had  recourse  to 
the  Chequesett  Inn  in  Wellfleet.  Framing  and  siding  and  floors 
and  windows  came  from  this  beneficent  wreck.  The  man  who 
was  pulling  it  down  said  that  we  could  have  shingles  free  if 
we  pried  them  loose  from  the  building.  So  the  lay  reader  s 
wife  and  two  or  three  of  our  masculine  parishioners,  armed 
with  ladders  and  screw  drivers  and  can  openers  and  every 
other  implement  they  could  think  of,  made  a  joyous  pil¬ 
grimage  to  Wellfleet.  Up  in  the  air  they  worked  like  slightly 
daft  woodpeckers,  and  when  lunch-time  came  they  were  too 
busy  for  a  regular  meal.  Fortunately  the  tide  was  at  the  ebb, 
so  they  waded  out  and  knocked  oysters  off  the  rocks  with 
their  hammers.  That  was  their  lunch,  and  that’s  the  way  we 
got  the  shingles  for  the  walls  of  our  Sunday  school  building. 

By  the  second  summer,  the  Church  proved  inadequate.  The 
clergyman  who  had  celebrated  Holy  Communion  at  the  first 
service,  and  who  had  now  become  an  old  friend,  was  a  sum¬ 
mer  resident.  He  put  up  an  altar  rail  outside  the  Church  so 
that  he  could  serve  communicants  both  inside  and  out;  and  to 
protect  them  from  the  sun,  we  erected  a  canvas  marquee.  But, 
of  course,  we  couldn’t  go  on  like  that  forever,  so  an  enlarged 
Church  was  indicated.  Plans  that  we  worked  out  together 
called  for  moving  the  chancel  back,  throwing  out  transcepts, 
and  erecting  at  the  crossing  a  little  copper-sheathed  fleche. 
The  enlargement  would  more  than  double  our  seating 
capacity. 

Meanwhile  our  lay  reader,  with  the  indispensable  assist¬ 
ance  of  his  wife,  had  been  studying  theology  at  home  and  re- 


porting  to  the  dean  of  the  theological  school,  and  the  time 
came  at  last  for  his  canonical  examinations.  If  he  had  been 
scared  to  death  when  he  read  the  first  service,  and  pretty 
much  scared  ever  since,  that  was  nothing  to  his  scaredness 
when  he  faced  his  examiners.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to  pass. 

On  Wednesday,  June  1,  1938,  the  bishop  came  down  and 
ordained  him  to  the  diaconate.  We  had  put  the  finishing 
touches  on  the  enlarged  Church  only  a  few  days  before  the 
ceremony,  and  it  suddenly  struck  us  that  the  Church  had 
grown  in  reverse  order  from  the  usual  method.  First  we  had  a 
congregation,  and  then  a  Church  to  house  it  and,  last  of  all, 
we  had  a  minister.  Two  years  later  the  bishop  came  down 
again  and  advanced  our  deacon  to  the  priesthood. 

Underneath  our  satisfaction  at  the  growth  of  the  Church 
was  a  certain  feeling  of  regret,  a  nostalgic  sense  that  we  were 
in  danger  of  losing  something.  There  is  a  charm  of  littleness, 
a  beauty  about  beginnings,  and  every  mother  would  keep  her 
baby  a  baby  forever  if  she  could.  Laying  away  baby  dresses  is 
never  a  happy  moment  in  a  mother’s  life,  and  while  she  is 
proud  of  the  first  pair  of  long  trousers,  yet,  as  she  sees  her  son 
step  out  in  them  for  the  first  time,  there  is  bound  to  be  a  catch 
inside  her  heart.  But  a  mother  cannot  prevent  her  child  from 
growing  up,  and  we  were  in  the  same  situation  with  our  little 
Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

This  was  forcibly  borne  in  on  our  new  minister  when  the 
bishop  took  him  aside  after  the  ordination  to  the  diaconate 
and  asked  him  what  salary  he  was  getting.  The  new  minister 
answered  that  he  was  receiving  $40  a  month. 

“I’ll  see  what  assistance  we  can  give  you  from  the  diocese.  ’  ’ 

“But  I’ve  never  thought  of  money  in  connection  with  the 
Church,’’  said  the  new  minister,  rather  flustered. 

A  few  days  later  he  received  a  letter  from  the  bishop  in¬ 
forming  him  that  the  Diocesan  Council  had  voted  him  $600 
per  annum  if  the  parish  could  undertake  to  pay  him  $1,200. 

The  new  minister  gasped  as  he  read  the  letter,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  vestry  gasped  as  he  read  it  to  them.  They  had  ex- 


pected  to  raise  his  salary  to  $50  a  month,  but  to  double  this, 
to  raise  it  to  $100  —  this  was  going  into  long  trousers  with  a 
vengeance.  They  thought  the  matter  over  and  talked  it  over, 
and  then  they  decided  to  vote  the  $60  a  month  increase,  to 
make  this  need  known  precisely  as  they  had  made  other  needs 
known,  in  the  faith  that  the  need  would  be  met,  as  all  their 
other  needs  had  been  met,  without  any  personal  solicitation. 
After  all,  there  are  increased  expenses  when  one  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  into  long  trousers. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  faithfulness  of  the  Episcopalians. 
The  non-Episcopalians  were  equally  faithful.  There  was  a 
large  proportion  of  these  in  our  original  group  and  many  of 
our  visitors  are  non-Episcopalians.  Many  of  them  come  to 
Church.  We  are  proud  to  number  in  our  congregation  people 
from  every  Church  and  from  no  Church  —  Lutherans  and 
Swedenborgians,  Unitarians  and  Catholics,  Quakers,  free 
thinkers,  and  members  of  the  persecuted  race  to  which  we 
owe  the  Christian  religion  and  our  Lord  Himself.  We  feel  that 
we  have  stumbled  on  a  vital  and  practical  principle  of  Church 
union  —  the  kind  we  pray  for  every  Sunday  morning  —  the 
unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace. 

The  Church  had  become  more  and  more  a  place  of  weekday 
pilgrimage.  Members  brought  their  friends  and  these  friends 
brought  other  friends.  One  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  Cape 
Cod  hospitality  is  that  when  a  new  guest  calls,  you  show  him 
through  the  whole  house.  Possibly  this  is  to  show  him  that 
all  the  beds  are  made  and  that  there  is  not  a  guilty  cobweb 
anywhere.  But  underneath  is  a  spirit  of  real  hospitality  and 
pride  in  home.  We  made  it  a  point  of  honor  to  meet  every 
newcomer  in  this  Cape  Cod  spirit.  We  told  them  how  the 
Church  started  and  how  it  had  grown,  and  many  of  the  vis¬ 
itors  caught  our  enthusiasm  and  came  back  when  they  could. 

There  was  something  almost  ridiculous  in  this.  The  Church 
was  small,  rude,  rough,  rambling,  obviously  homemade.  It 
was  nothing  to  get  excited  about.  And  yet  was  this  enthusi¬ 
asm  as  ridiculous  as  it  seemed?  There  may  not  have  been  much 


common  sense  about  it,  but  wasn’t  there  something  better 
than  common  sense,  a  sort  of  celestial  sense,  a  touch  of  some¬ 
thing  that,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  we  can  only  call  en¬ 
chantment?  As  Christians,  are  we  not  bound  to  believe  that 
back  of  what  we  call  reality,  there  is  a  world  of  beauty,  of 
relaxed,  happy  laughter,  like  the  laughter  of  the  saints,  or  a 
child’s  laughter,  a  world  in  which  the  worries  of  tomorrow 
vanish  for  the  moment,  and  we  perceive  that  life  is  good? 
Could  we  not  humbly  feel  that  here,  where  so  many  people 
had  come  together  in  real  friendliness,  the  curtain  concealing 
that  happier  world  had  been  lifted,  if  only  a  very  little  bit? 

Our  summer  visitors  didn’t  forget  us  after  they  had  gone 
back  to  their  winter  homes,  and  we  didn’t  forget  them.  They 
wrote  to  us  from  time  to  time,  and  we  wrote  to  them  and  sent 
them  our  greeting  card  at  Christmas,  and  the  first  thing  we 
knew,  we  had  a  mailing  list  of  over  five  hundred.  When  we 
receive  letters  from  places  as  far  away  as  Alaska  or  South 
America,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  although  our  Church  is 
little,  our  parish  limits  are  rather  large. 

These  friends  who  visit  us  only  fleetingly  in  the  summer  we 
call  our  bluebirds,  and  our  non-migratory,  all-year-round 
members  we  call  our  chickadees.  Sometimes  a  bluebird 
changes  its  plumage  and  becomes  a  chickadee,  taking  as  a 
permanent  home  a  house  on  Cape  Cod,  often  not  much  bigger 
than  a  bird  house.  When  this  happens,  we  are  very  happy. 
Sometimes  a  chickadee  changes  its  plumage  and  becomes  a 
bluebird  and  flies  away.  When  this  happens,  we  are  very  sad. 
But  no  matter  how  far  they  are  separated  from  us,  the  uniting 
currents  between  us  can  stretch  but  never  break. 

Having  a  parish  house,  we  couldn’t  help  using  it,  and  we 
couldn’t  help  using  it  without  restrictions  of  any  sort.  It  was 
not  long  before  our  neighbors  felt  that  they  could  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  whatever  facilities  we  had  as  freely  as  if  they  were 
their  own  —  as  indeed  they  were.  In  this  way  the  Church, 
within  its  physical  limits,  has  performed  a  service  for  the 
whole  community,  and  we  feel  that  is  what  every  Church 


ought  to  do.  It  would  seem  that  one  of  the  causes  of  our 
troubles  today  is  the  separation  of  the  religious  from  the 
secular.  If  there  were  more  religion  in  life  and  more  life  in 
religion,  it  might  be  better  for  both. 

Naturally,  in  such  a  situation,  people  began  to  come  to  us 
for  help,  and  in  some  cases  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  be 
able  to  give  it.  We  discovered  that  good  news  travels  as  fast 
as  bad  news.  The  number  of  people  who  came  to  us  for  help 
increased  steadily.  It  is  difficult  to  help  people.  If  we  have  a 
sense  of  superiority,  it  spoils  the  help  we  give  and  takes  all 
the  fun  out  of  giving.  If  we  sit  in  judgment  on  any  of  our 
fellow  creatures,  condemning  them,  if  only  in  our  hearts,  the 
help  is  vain. 

One  of  our  expedients  to  take  the  curse  away  from  receiv¬ 
ing  is  to  utilize  a  cat.  Before  we  went  on  one  of  our  infrequent 
vacations,  a  parishioner  gave  us  a  check  to  spend  on  some¬ 
thing  we  wanted  but  didn’t  need.  We  were  rather  nonplussed. 
Everything  we  wanted  we  needed.  It  wasn’t  until  we  reached 
New  York  that  we  decided  to  buy  a  cat.  With  three  cats  in 
our  home  already,  and  more  coming  in  the  way  of  nature,  a 
cat  was  something  we  surely  didn’t  need,  but  we  came  back 
with  a  kitten,  just  the  same.  She  was  a  silver  Persian.  We 
named  her  the  Deaconess  Duzzleberrie  and  dedicated  her  to 
the  glory  of  the  Lord.  We  sell  her  kittens  for  a  fee  set  by  the 
purchaser  and  use  the  proceeds  to  buy  babies’  shoes.  There  can 
be  no  self-consciousness  in  accepting  gifts  when  we  explain, 
“ We  aren’t  giving  you  this.  It  comes  from  a  cat.  She  under¬ 
stands  because  she’s  a  mother  herself.” 

There  came  a  time  when  baby  shoes  were  very  scarce  in  our 
community.  The  funds  set  aside  for  this  purpose  were  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  we  had  to  make  an  appeal.  It’s  easy  to  make  an 
appeal  for  others,  and  the  response  was  generous.  Since  then 
we  have  had  a  revolving  fund.  Often,  of  course,  the  gift  is 
outright,  but  in  other  cases  it  is  a  loan.  We  never  ask  for  re¬ 
payment  of  these  loans;  and  over  a  series  of  years,  there  hasn’t 
been  a  single  default  in  payment. 


Sometimes  we  feel  that  there  is  a  certain  similarity  between 
our  material  facilities  and  a  snail’s  shell.  The  snail  builds  his 
own  house  and  as  he  grows  his  house  grows.  It  wasn’t  long 
before  the  enlarged  Church  became  inadequate,  so  we  put  up 
a  canvas  marquee  connecting  the  Church  and  the  parish 
house.  It  wasn’t  long  before  the  parish  house  became  in¬ 
adequate,  so  we  enlarged  that. 

The  new  minister  soon  learned  that  the  activities  of  a 
country  parson  are  multifarious.  Among  other  things,  he  had 
five  fires  to  take  care  of,  and  it  was  very  easy  to  run  out  before 
dawn  of  a  snowy  morning  in  his  bathrobe  and  slippers  and 
stoke  the  furnace  fires.  For  almost  five  years,  he  and  his  wife 
had  lived  in  a  house  with  no  insulation,  inadequate  heat,  and 
no  conveniences,  and  during  that  time  neither  of  them  had 
had  a  single  cold.  But  living  in  a  cold  house  is  different  from 
exposure  to  the  elements.  The  minister  woke  up  one  unfine 
morning  with  a  well  developed  case  of  pneumonia.  After  he 
had  recovered,  the  doctor  said  he  must  have  a  warmer  home. 
So  we  bought  an  old  barn,  tore  it  down,  reassembled  it  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  hearts’  desires,  added  it  to  our  original  house, 
and  that’s  the  rectory. 

In  the  early  days  before  the  lay  reader  received  any  salary 
his  wife  supported  him  by  running  a  gift  shop  because  even 
lay  readers  have  to  eat.  Like  most  of  our  number,  she  was 
hand-minded,  and  the  formation  of  a  craft  group  was  a  spon¬ 
taneous  growth.  This  group  was  presided  over  by  the  man 
who  had  been  most  responsible  for  the  design  of  our  Church, 
an  artist  by  profession  but  also  an  adventurous  craftsman.  It 
was  a  time  when  unemployment  was  general  and  our  artist 
was  appointed  by  the  government  director  of  the  art  project 
for  the  Cape.  He  gave  a  day  or  two  a  week  to  us,  teaching 
in  a  building  provided  by  the  Church.  Soon  there  was  an 
enrollment  of  eighty  persons. 

After  our  minister  began  to  receive  a  salary,  it  wasn’t  nec¬ 
essary  for  his  wife  to  support  him,  so  she  gave  her  gift  shop 
to  the  Church  and  it  became  a  Church  gift  shop.  At  the  same 


time  she  gave  the  rest  of  our  property  to  the  Church.  We  felt 
that  this  made  for  permanence  and  would  facilitate  matters 
when  inevitable  changes  come.  Under  the  title  the  Parish 
Art  Center  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  articles  made  by 
our  local  craftsmen  have  found  a  wide  distribution  to  their 
profit  and  with  substantial  returns  to  the  Church. 

The  idea  for  our  St.  Francis  shrine  grew  quite  naturally. 
Early  in  our  history,  one  of  our  parishioners  sent  for  the 
minister.  Her  dog  was  in  a  hospital  in  Boston,  and  she  felt  an 
inner  call  to  go  to  him.  She  asked  the  minister  to  say  a  little 
prayer,  and  the  two  of  them  knelt  and  asked  God’s  help  for 
one  of  His  humbler  creatures.  The  answer  to  this  prayer  was 
no,  as  it  is  so  often.  The  dog  died  in  his  mistress’  arms  as  she 
was  bringing  him  back  from  Boston.  After  that,  every  Easter, 
a  plant  came  to  the  Church  in  his  memory.  The  minister  set 
up  a  little  shrine  on  the  lectern  and  announced,  “This  is  in 
memory  of  Brownie,  a  cocker  spaniel,  and  in  memory  of  all 
our  other  pets  who  have  loved  us  and  served  us  in  faithful 
humility.’’ 

Other  plants  began  to  come  on  Easter,  commemorative  of 
other  pets,  and  the  idea  came  to  the  minister:  Why  not  have 
a  permanent  shrine  to  those  so-called  lower  animals  whose 
affection  enriches  our  lives,  and  what  better  patron  saint 
could  there  be  than  St.  Francis? 

So,  in  the  garth,  on  a  glacial  boulder,  sand-blasted  to 
smoothness  by  the  winds  of  a  thousand  years,  stands  a  little 
statue  of  St.  Francis  with  the  dropping  of  water  into  a  scallop 
shaped  pool.  And  inside  the  Church  is  a  book  of  remem¬ 
brance. 

The  marquee  between  the  Church  and  the  Parish  House 
was  charming  to  sit  under,  but  it  was  a  true  breezeway,  and 
the  breezes  do  blow  on  Cape  Cod,  so  the  next  step  indicated 
was  a  connecting  building.  We  built  this  in  memory  of  one 
of  our  most  faithful  parishioners  and,  as  with  our  other 
building  operations,  it  was  a  company  concern.  One  of  these 
volunteer  helpers  had  recently  lost  his  wife.  Her  body  had 


been  cremated  and  he  asked  whether  he  might  place  her  ashes 
under  the  floor  of  the  addition.  This  proved  to  be  the  first  of 
several  who  have  hallowed  the  building,  and  one  of  the  latest 
of  our  additions  to  the  Church  is  a  shrine  placed  most  appro¬ 
priately  in  the  covered  way  in  memory  of  a  young  man  who 
was  lost  in  the  Pacific.  The  shrine  is  dedicated  to  him  and  to 
all  others  who  have  fallen  in  battle  and  who  rest,  no  man 
knows  where. 

The  bell-arch  and  the  bell  form  a  double  memorial  to  a  boy 
who  was  killed  in  France  when  he  was  barely  twenty  and  a 
woman  who  was  instrumental  in  getting  the  bell.  She  knew 
she  was  stricken  with  a  fatal  disease  and  on  her  last  visit  to 
the  Church,  only  a  week  or  two  before  the  end,  she  asked  as 
if  the  query  were  a  matter  of  purely  impersonal  interest,  “I 
suppose  you  can  toll  the  bell  for  a  funeral?” 

Our  altar  book  and  book  rest  is  also  a  memorial  to  a  boy 
who  was  killed  in  France.  He  loved  the  early  celebration  of 
Holy  Communion  and  always  asked  the  members  of  his  fam¬ 
ily  to  accompany  him. 

From  year  to  year  we  reduced  the  stipend  from  the  Diocese 
until  only  $200  per  annum  separated  us  from  becoming  a  real 
parish.  A  parish  is  a  mission  that  has  grown  up,  has  become 
self-governing  and  self-supporting.  It  implies  permanence 
and  responsibility.  Only  $200  and  a  year  separated  us  from 
assuming  parish  status. 

Our  minister  explained  this  one  Sunday  morning  and  after¬ 
wards  he  was  deluged  with  questions,  “Why  wait  a  year? 
Why  not  renounce  the  $200  per  annum  and  apply  for  parish 
status  now?” 

In  response  to  this  spontaneous  demand,  he  called  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  vestry  and  they  voted  to  do  what  the  members 
wanted.  Later  there  was  a  parish  meeting  to  ratify  this  de¬ 
cision  of  the  vestry.  On  May  8th,  1946,  the  Diocesan  Con¬ 
vention  accepted  us  as  a  parish  and  the  institution  of  the 
rector,  who  happens  to  be  the  old  vicar,  took  place  on  Sun¬ 
day  morning,  August  25th.  At  this  ceremony  the  senior  war- 


den  presented  to  the  rector  symbolic  keys  of  gilded  wood  to 
the  Church  that  has  no  lock. 

In  the  old  days  in  New  England  when  a  boy  came  of  age 
his  parents  gave  him  what  was  called  a  majority  suit  of 
clothes  to  go  out  into  the  world  in.  It  was  symbolic  of  the 
last  assistance  he  could  expect  from  the  old  folks.  The  Church 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  a  new  parish  in  the  Diocese  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  feels  somewhat  like  such  a  boy.  We  are  wearing  our 
new  majority  suit.  We  are  very  proud  of  it  and  also  a  little 
self-conscious,  and  in  our  heart  there  is  a  flutter  of  excite¬ 
ment  not  wholly  unmixed  with  fear.  We  are  out  in  the  world 
on  our  own.  Henceforth  we  must  earn  our  own  living.  Come 
what  will,  we  are  resolved  not  to  confess  failure  by  writing 
home  for  help.  We  realize  that  our  expenses  are  higher  than 
they  have  ever  been  before,  that  our  responsibilities  are 
greater.  From  birth  on  Whitsunday  in  the  auditorium  beside 
the  lake,  through  babyhood  and  long  trousers,  and  the  won¬ 
derful  teen-age  with  its  visions,  we  have  at  last  emerged  into 
full  manhood.  We  accept  this  responsibility  in  a  spirit  of 
confident  faith  and  the  joy  of  work  that  is  shared. 

We  think  that  this  joy,  this  happiness,  is  what  has  most 
characterized  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  have  proven 
in  our  own  small  way,  in  this  obscure  corner  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  that  the  practice  of  religion  can  be  fun  in  the  deepest 
sense  of  the  word,  that  the  gospel  is  indeed  good  news,  re¬ 
vealing  to  us  the  only  way  of  life  that,  in  the  deepest  sense 
of  the  word,  is  truly  rational.  Without  planning  it  in  ad¬ 
vance,  we  have  experienced  as  a  Church  the  blessedness  of 
giving.  We  have  taken  no  thought  of  how  or  what  the 
Church  might  get.  And  what  the  Church  has  given  has  been 
repaid  to  the  Church  in  scriptural  measure,  pressed  down  and 
shaken  together  and  running  over. 

The  new  rector  was  thinking  somewhat  along  these  lines 
one  Saturday  night  in  early  summer.  The  hour  was  approach¬ 
ing  midnight.  The  goats  in  their  stalls  were  munching  their 
alfalfa  drowsily.  The  dog  was  stretched  on  the  hearthstone, 


still  warm  from  the  embers  of  a  fire.  The  cats  were  curled  up 
on  the  best  chairs  they  were  ejected  from  during  the  daylight 
hours.  The  rector’s  wife  was  slumbering  deeply,  dreaming 
of  new  things  to  make  in  the  craft  shop  and  better  breeding 
for  her  goats.  And  the  rector  was  alone.  This  was  a  time  when 
usually  he  thought  of  his  sermon,  but  tonight  he  trusted  for 
that  entirely  to  the  Holy  Spirit  and  stepped  outdoors. 

There  was  a  slight  chill  in  the  air  with  a  moon  and  a  land 
mist  rising  from  the  hollows.  The  bulk  of  the  buildings, 
rambling  and  homely,  took  on  an  air  of  having  been  there 
from  the  beginning  of  time.  How  often  he  had  taken  this 
pilgrimage  at  night  when  he  could  be  alone  with  his  thoughts 
and  his  thankfulness.  First,  down  the  path  to  the  road  and 
then  along  the  road,  making  believe  that  he  was  a  stranger 
exploring  the  Cape  for  the  first  time.  The  light  was  burning 
hospitably  at  the  entrance  to  the  rectory  against  the  possi¬ 
ble  return  of  an  eleventh-hour  sinner.  He  could  hear  the  dis¬ 
tant  tinkle  of  the  St.  Francis  fountain. 

He  walked  along  the  road  slowly,  looking  straight  ahead 
so  that  he  could  feign  surprise  when  he  turned  and  caught 
sight  of  that  familiar  picture  —  beyond  the  steps,  beyond  the 
lawn  and  flower  beds,  framed  in  shrubs,  an  open  door,  the 
door  that  was  always  open,  day  or  night;  and  beyond  the 
door,  in  the  brown  duskiness  of  the  interior,  the  glow  from 
a  lighted  altar. 

The  new  rector  thought  of  the  many  years  of  happiness 
the  Church  had  brought  him,  the  greatest  happiness  he  had 
ever  known.  He  thought  of  the  relationship  between  him 
and  his  people,  the  love,  irrespective  of  sex  or  age,  a  love 
which  was  like  being  immersed  in  the  essence  of  life  itself. 
The  untimely  thought  came  to  him,  if  I  should  die  tonight 
what  would  I  say  to  the  Lord  God  if  He  graciously  admitted 
me  to  paradise? 

“Let  me,  O  Lord  God,  be  minister  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  through  all  eternity.  That  would  be  heaven  for 
me. 


The  rector  went  down  the  steps  to  enter  the  Church  to 
offer  up  a  little  prayer,  but  at  the  door  he  noticed  a  couple 
seated  in  the  rear  pew.  They  were  lovers,  shyly  holding 
hands. 

They  had  not  noticed  him  and  quietly  he  turned  away.  He 
had  an  impulse  to  take  the  shoes  from  off  his  feet,  for  he  knew 
that  he  was  treading  on  holy  ground.  And,  as  he  turned,  he 
found  it,  what  he  had  ignorantly  been  looking  for  from  the 
beginning.  He  found  it  because  he  felt  it,  enveloping  the 
irregular  quadrangle  of  the  buildings,  rising  from  the  ground 

as  the  mist  rose,  falling  from  the 
sky  as  fell  the  moonlight. 

Of  course,  the  place  was  haunt¬ 
ed.  How  stupid  of  him  not  to 
have  known  it  all  along!  It  was 
haunted  by  the  spirit  that  had 
caused  his  wife  to  buy  the  place 
in  the  beginning,  the  spirit  that 
had  brought  out  of  nothing  this 
point  in  space  and  time  where 
the  two  worlds  met.  The  ghost 
was  the  Holy  Ghost. 
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